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DANIEL WHEELER. 
(Continued from page 771.; 

The following incident which occurred at the 
island of Hawaii, shows that Daniel Wheeler 
was careful to perform his duty in support of 
the civil rights of the people whom he was visit- 
ing, as well as to instruct them in the truths of 
the gospel. 

Fifth month, 20th.—This morning the princi- 
pal chief and his wife came on board to breakfast, 


thorized violation of their privileges; against 
which, we thought it right to make a stand. A 
nm who could speak a little English came on 

oard at an early hour, with a present of a fowl 
and some potatoes from the chiefess. I told him 
it was a pity she had been at the trouble of send- 
ing them off, as presents were things we did not 
accept, and therefore must pay for what he had 
b t with him. This man was told to inform 
us, that if we accepted the present, it would be 
considered that the chiefess was entitled to fur- 
nish what supplies might be wanted ; but if these 
terms were not acceded to, and the present was 
declined, he was then to return to the shore to 
know its value, and the price was to be sent off 
by a native then upon the deck, who was pointed 
out, that he might be known again by us; word 
was soon brou ht that the price was a quarter of 
a dollar, which was paid forthwith to preserve 
peace and put an end to the matter. ‘The man 
who brought off the present was highly gratified 
at our declining the terms altogether; and there 
is no doubt but the affair soon gained publicity, 


and stayed our reading. This chief is descended | 88 canoes kept coming through the day with 
from the late Tamehaméha, and certainly, if bulk fowls, turkeys, cabbages, bread-fruit, pine-apples, 
and weight can add dignity to high birth, his | water-melons, &c., in an undisguised manner. 
wife must also be a first-rate personage; and we | We afterwards fully ascertained that this arbi- 
are told, that her rank is considerably higher | trary proceeding was a violation of the laws of 
than that of her husband. On leaving us, she | the island, no person whatever, but the governor,’ 
very uncourteously took to herself the power of | John Adams, alias Kuakini, having the power of 


proclaiming the Henry Freeling under Tabu, 
when the natives who had come on board with 
shells, eggs, &e., to barter, immediately sprung 
into their canoes, and pushed off from the vessel. 
Through the medium of ‘ Sugar-Cane,’ we were 
made to understand that all traffic could now only 
be carried on at a sort of market upon the shore. 
On inquiry made afterwards, it appeared that this 
woman had not the power of preventing the na- 
tives from trading ; and that she had ventured to 
usurp this authority, in the hope of monopolizing 
the whole traffic herself. It happened, however, 
that we were not in want of many supplies, as 
we were not intending to recruit our stock of fuel 
at this island, on account of the extra risk to the 
vesse} which delay might incur in such an exposed 
road-stead. 

Next morning the circumstance of the vessel 
being “ Tabued,” was fully ascertained to be en- 
forced with a view to exclude the natives from a 
share in the traffic, and no other than an unau- 


interfering with the traffic carried on by tle in- 
habitants; yet such is the servile state of these 
poor people, having been trained from infancy to 
view their chiefs as a race of beings superior to 
themselves, that they would patiently have borne 
this act of oppression, if it had met with our 
sanction. 


Two days afterwards the attempt to monopolize 
the traffic with the Henry Freeling was repeated, 
and again firmly resisted. Of this effort the subs 
joined notice appears. 


By a canoe that came paddling round thé ves- 
sel, it was ascertained that the tabu was still en- 
forced ; and the natives, though invited on board, 
thought it safest to keep aloof. , Before noon a 
person was sent to inform us that sundry articles 
were in the market for sale: but as they belon 
to the chiefess as before, he was told that nothing 
would be purchased belonging to hef, at the same 
time it was stated, that if the natives had any- 
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thing to sell, we would buy from them what was 
wanting. 

Our readers have been introduced to an ac- 
quaintance with Hiram Bingham, the senior mis- 
The following letter ad- 
dressed by him to the missionaries at Hawaii, 
may serve to show the manner in which he appre- 
ciated the gospel labors of Daniel Wheeler. 


April 3d, 1836. To Rev. David B. Lyman 
and Titus Coan : 

Dear brethren,—Allow we the pleasure of in- 
troduciog to you our friends, Daniel Wheeler, a 
minister of the gospel, of the Society of Friends, 
and his son Charles Wheeler, who, on an errand of 
benevolence to the dwellers on the isles of the 
Pacific, have visited this quarter, to co-operate in 
the work of our Master, in turning men from dark- 
ness to light, and from the power of Satan unto 
God. I have had the pleasure of interpretin 
repeatedly the warm, earnest and evangelica. 
appeals of Daniel Wheeler to our people, and 
presume you will feel it a pleasure to assist him 
in a similar way, for the furtherance of his object, 
and otherwise facilitating their intercourse with 
the chiefs and the people, and cheering their toil 
in a long and expensive voyage. Affectionately 

your brother, Hiram Bincuam. 

Honolulu, Island Oahu. 


Of a meeting held on the 22d of 5th month, 
and his exercise on the preceding day, the follow- 
ing account is given. 


Notwithstanding I have now stood before so 
many thousands of these islanders on both sides 
the Kquator ; yet the prospect of to-morrow is for- | 
midable in my sight. If the weakness of human 
nature was not thus felt, there would, I believe, 
be a danger of our not sufficiently and devotedly | 
seeking after, and imploring the strengthening | 
influence of that power, without which ‘ we can 
do nothing,” but with it all things. May the 
Lord be our helper, and cause his own works to 
praise Him, to the glory of the riches of that 

, which came by Jesus Christ. 

22d, First day.—This morning I felt as has 
uniformly been the case, when about to meet for 
the first time a large body of the people at a fresh 
place ; but I was comforted from believing that 
we should be remembered by some at a time and 
“place where prayer is wont to be made ;” where 
the Lord is in the purified temple, the earthly 
nature silent, and the heavenly Intercessor’s only | 
availing help experienced. Attended the meet- | 
ing at the time fixed ; sat as one that had lost all 
strength, until David B. Lyman had nearly fin- 
ished reading the morning meeting’s certificaté, 
when I seemed ready, and only waiting the ter- 
mination of the concluding paragraph to stand 
upon my feet, with my mind centred and the 
fear of man banished faraway. After the people 
were requested to settle down in stillness, and 


sionary at Honolulu. 
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endeavor to draw nigh unto the Lord with humble 
reverence, [ was strengthened to declare amongst 
them the way of life and salvation, in the word 
of the truth of the gospel; in the love of which 
my heart was greatly enlarged. Repentance to- 
ward God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the only way to obtain forgiveness of sins that 
are past, and freedom from the thraldom of sin 
in fature, were largely pointed out, and the light 
of the Holy Spirit of Christ Jesus, which shineth 
in every heart, as the only blessed medium by 
which this path is made manifest; by reason of 
the darkness which prevaileth in man, while held 
in a carnal, and unregenerate state, in bondage 
to the power of Satan, the prince of darkness. 
The burthen which rested upon my mind was, 
that they might be delivered from the, power of 
darkness, and translated into the kingdom of the 
dear Son of God, through the shedding of whose 
precious blood our redemption is sealed, even for- 
giveness and remission of sins that are past, and 
an interest mercifully granted in that Holy Advo- 
cate, always present to plead with our heavenly 
Father, the weakness and idfirmity of our nature, 
for the time to come, for all those who, in belief 
and obedience, are willing to come unto God by 
Him. Such, and such only, are turned “ from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God.” The meeting was not so large, we 
are told, as at some other times; but the people 
were very attentive, and bowed down under the 
mighty hand of [lim whose power reigned over 
all. 


Of a visit to some natural curiosities of the 
island, and the ancient barbarism of its inhabit- 
ants, we find the following account. 

We passed by three distinct craters, situated 
in a line stretching inland from the shore, appa- 
rently at exact distances from each other, and the 
same size and shape in every particular, all de- 
claring the wonderful works of the same Almighty 
power. ‘The cascade of the rainbow exceeds the 
description given of it, and at once excites won- 
der and admiration; exhibiting a mighty torrent 
of foaming water in perpetual roar, rushing down 
a perpendicular steep of more than one hundred 
feet into a basin of sufficient magnitude to receive 
this never-ceasing deluge. At the back of the 
fall, towards the on a large arch is formed 
torrent; and the enor- 
ng such a depth, caused 
of the whole height of 


probably by the mene 
mous weight of water falli 
a mist to arise two-thirds 
the surrounding cliffs, which, with the sun ina 
certain position, gives rise to the name of the cas- 


cade, by displaying a beautiful rainbow. While 
Charles was taking a sketch of the outline of this 
sublime spectacle, I placed myself on‘a stone in 
its front, surrounded by nine of the natives, who 
seemed not fully satisfied without being so near 
as to touch me occasionally. One of the oldest 
of them took no small pains to make me under- 
stand that, in former days, when there was plenty, 
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plenty of water, (probably after great rain) little 

native children were hurled by their parents into 

this rainbowed gulph to check the increase of 

population. Afterwards, on mentioning to the 

missionary, Titus Coan, what I supposed this 

native meant, describing as well as [| could some 

of his actions and words, he said, that the con- 

struction [ had put upon them was correct. 


On the 24th of 5th month, the Henry Freeling 
was put under way for the island of Maui, which 
is separated from Hawan by a strait about twenty 
miles in width ; but they were induced by the state 
of the weather to drop anchor at no great distance 
from the shore. As they had the missionaries on 
board, the cabin of this little vessel became the 
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people might be saved the temptation of violating 
the laws of their country by an illegal procedure, 
without waiting the return of the missionaries, 
which might be most of two months. A marriage 
thus accomplished upon the mighty waters, is nut 
an every-day transaction, “at especially, as I 
humbly trust it may be said, in a place of wor- 
ship, which the cabin of the Henry Freeling has 
been in many instances, as well as a place of 
prayer and praise; from whence the spiritual 
sacrifice has, we hope, at times acceptably ascended 
unto God through Jesus Christ, though we be as 
nothing in his sight, and in our own, utterly un- 
worthy of the least of all his tender mercies. 
As soon as the married couple bad left the vessel, 
we at once made sail, with a delightful breeze in 
our favor, for the island of Maui. 
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seat of a native marriage, which is described in 
the following terms. 


25th.—Soon after eight o'clock, A. M., the} We witnessed last evening a scene, in the em- 
sea-breeze made its een but before setting | barkation of the two missionary families, both 
in, a canoe came paddling off in great haste to | affecting and highly interesting. When the mo- 
reach the vessel, with a couple who were desirous | ment for their leaving their habitations approach- 
of being married before the departure of the mis-| ed, the natives crowded into their houses to take 
sionaries ; but having neglected to obtain the per- | leave of them; and as the train proceeded towards 
mission of the principal chiefess this could not | the beach, the company incred@#ed to a large 
be accomplished. There was no alternative | number, perhaps hundreds. When arrived at 
but that of returning again to the shore about | the edge of the cliff, the? was a solemn pause, 
three miles off, to obtain the needful sanction ; | and a prayer was eventually offered up by D. B. 
and having been told that we should not wait for | L.yman; after which, the final separation took 
them if the wind should spring up in our favor, | place. The people seemed to consider us also as 
they paddled off again with all the speed in their | friends about to leave them, und extended their 
power. Before the wind was strong enough to | good wishes, shaking hands very freely as we re- 
warrant the risk of getting under weigh and | tired to the boat. Some of them assisted us to 
clearing the reef, this canoe was seen again re-| launch into the serf, and I have no hesitation in 
turning to the vessel from the shore. They would | believing, that they would have risked their own 
gladly have been married in their canoe, but the | lives to save ours. How different their present 
wotion was so violent that the parties could not! state to what it was, when these shores were 
possibly stand upright while the missionary per- | visited by the first navigators of the Pacific: but 
formed the usual ceremony, They were then | what might the situation of these simple hearted 
taken on board, and to make it easy to both | natives have been at this day, if only men of 
parties, were brought down into the cabin, where | Christian principles had trod their soil, instead of 
the rite was performed by one of the missionaries | the wicked and barbarous crews of the shipping ; 


When about leaving this island the following 
impressive observations occur. 


ee lt in 


demanding answers to several important ques- 
tions; the other offering up a prayer. The cap- 
tain, mate and ourselves, were witnesses of this 
curious exhibition, the vessel rolling about in 
such a manner that they were forced to hold 
themselves by the table and each other, when 


who have committed every possible excess and 
outrage, shameful and brutal, upon these helpless 
islanders, to the lasting disgrace and infamy of 
the white skin. 

Before leaving England, I was applied to by 
our mutual friend Thomas Bigg, to make inquiry, 


they stood upon their feet; they were both so| should opportunity present, for an Englishman 


drenched by the sea that had washed into the 
canoe, that measures were necessary to clear the 
cabin floor from the quantity of water on it, after 
the ceremony was concluded. I felt a degree of 


satisfaction at what had transpired, and to myself, | 


our detention last evening was accounted for. 
Nothing short of a fear let in by some on board, 
of losing the vessel upon the reef, would have 
induced a willingness to anchor for the uight to 


| supposed to reside on the island of Hawaii; and 
\@ letter from his poor mother was committed to 
|my care for him. It appears that the individual 
\im question lived in the neighborhood of Kala. 
kakua Bay, and obtained a livelihood as a pilot 
of the vessels, which occasionally came to that 
side of the island for supplics. He died in the 
fall of 1832, leaving a native widow and two 
children, who, I should suppose, were afterwards 


i 


avoid the apparent danger that seemed to threaten. | supported by her relations. The youngest child 
On looking over all the circumstances of the case, | died last year, and the eldest has since been car- 
there seemed a providence in it that these poor’ ried off, say stolen, by the captain of an Americn 
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whaler, who pretended to have received orders | sively, upwards of 200 being affected by it, and 
from the god-parents (so called) to bring these |3 children died. Lastly, in the autumn of 1841, 
children tothem in America. It is probable that | scarlet fever, which was very prevalent in differ- 
this impostor was aware of this lad’s abilities;|ent parts of the country, visited the school ; 
and that by this fabricated tale he might be ob- | between 60 and 70 children were more or less af- 
tained without any cost, now that he had lost his | fected; and though, with few exceptions, the dis- 
father. In this manner was this poor helpless | order was mild, 3 children died of the complaint, 
boy torn away, in spite of his tears and entreaties | or of disease consequent upon it. Beside these 
to remain with his mother, under pretence of | severe visitations, mild searlatina has occasionally 
being provided for much better in America, than | prevailed to some extent, but never with fatal 
would be the case here. The whaler has never | results. 

returned to this neighborhood since the theft was Adopting the sentiment of the old Grecian 
committed. This account has been principally | poet, that “‘ Water is best,” water has been ex- 
given me by one of the missionaries; and I can- | clusively, for the last seventeen years, the beve- 
not for a moment doubt that it is substantially | rage of the children: formerly they were supplied 
correct. The injured native mother is now re- | witha small portion of weak beer daily, and malt 
moved by death, beyond the reach of the mon- | liquor was generally drunk in the family; it is 
sters who perpetrate these horrible deeds of cru- | now entirely disused, except when ordered by 
elty and injustice; but their day will come, and |the Doctor. It appears by the reports, which 
will not tarry. are printed annually, that forty or fifty years ago, 

(To be continued. the cost of malt and hops averaged £120 to 

£180 per annum ; now the few shillings expend- 
ed in stimulants of all kinds are correctly placed 
under the head of “ apothecary and drugs.”” The 
brewhouse having been taken down at the time of 
| the recent alterations, its site was most appropri- 
It may be natural to enquire, has the first pro- | ately converted into a water tank. Without en- 
mise of the Institution in regard to health been | teniag upon the benefits of total abstinence as a 
realized? A brief notice of the sanitary history of | general question, which would be out of place 
the school will furnish a satisfactory reply. At oo we may not unsuitably remark, that for 
the close of last year, the 74th of its existence, | children it is undoubtedly good: we cannot too 
the number of scholars who had entered its walls | seriously reflect on the force of early habit and 
was 7385, being almost exactly an average of 100 | early associations. The beer, poor as it was, 
perannum, and as the complement, which has been | was regarded as something better than water, as 
generally maintained, is nearly 300, the figures |a kind of treat at the end of dinner; and by the 
show an average continuance for each child of | influence of this association it was esteemed as 
three years at school :—during the same period | something to be desired; it was loved, and be- 
the total deaths have been 76, or one in 300 per | came, it is too probable, in some instances, (we 
annum from the day of opening: of these deaths, | hupe but few,) the germ of an inveterate drink- 
8 have been from accidents, 4 from small pox, | ing habit. 

in the first ten years of the establishment,) and | ‘Till within the last ten or twelve years, an inn 
3 from measles, leaving 66 from all other dis- | near the school, and the property of the institu- 
eases, or just twice the number of deaths, which | tion, was licensed for the sale of beer, wine, and 
occurred in a single quarter of a year at one pe- | spirits; but the irregularities and disorderly pro- 
riod of the Foundling Hospital, during the pre- | ceedings inevitably attendant on the retailing of 
valence of an epidemic. But Ackworth School | intoxicating drinks, induced the committees to 
has not been without its severe visitations: in | discontinue the license ; as a boarding and post- 
the spring of 1803, scarlet fever of a very malig- | ing house, it has been enlarged and improved, 
nant character broke out, and for six or seven |and affords comfortable accommodation to the 
months extended its ravages far and wide ; about | friends of the children, and others who incline to 
200 inmates of the family were affected by it, and | patronize it. 
7 of the children died: in 1824 a low fever of| The school is supported by the income from 
typhoid character prevailed for several months; | its invested property in land, houses, railways, 
about 70 of the scholars were ill, and one teacher | and the public funds, upwards of £500; from 
and two children were renioved by death: an | annual subscriptions, about £1000; from lega- 
awful visitation of typhus appeared in the spring | cies, averaging from £400 to £500; the profits 
of 1828, and was not extinct till the following | of the farm, which of course are very uncertain, 
autumn, affecting with greater or less severity | and the payments of the children, which last year 
nearly 200 children and adults; but only 3 girls | reached £4330. The original charge per c.ild 
and 2 adult members of the family fell victims to | for board, education and clothing, was fixed by 
it. Again, in the winter of 1830 and 1831, fe-|the London Yeraly Meeting at £8 8s.; it was 
ver similar in kind, but milder in form, was | afterwards advanced to 10 guineas, and after a 
introduced by a fresh scholar, and spread exten- ' few years to 12 guineas; in 1823 it was reduced 


ACO DUNT OF THE ESTABLISH MENT AND PROGRESS 
OF ACKWORTH SCHOOL. 


(Coneluded from page 776.) 
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to £10, at which rate it continued until 1848. 
For several years in succession about this period, 
the expenditure exceeded the income to a large 
amount, and a debt of between £3,000 and 
£4,000 was accumulated.* ‘To prevent the re- 
currence of circumstances so embarrassing, some 
altered arrangements were required, and it was 
eventually decided to introduce a scale of charges 
graduated according to the circumstances of pa- 
rents. The terms were £10, £15, and £20; 
since advanced to £12, £16, and £21; it is re- 
ferred to the parents to determine in which class 
their child shall be placed ; it being laid down as 
an absolute rule, which is strictly adhered to, 
that the variation of charge shall in no.degree 
affect the treatment of the child, or the character 
of the instruction given. Whatever the payment, 
all the scholars are on an equality in the school ; 
those who have the charge of their tuition being 
in fact ignorant of the pecuniary class in which 
they stand. The system works satisfactorily, and 
yields a considerable accession to the income of 
the school. The annual expenditure is about 
£6,500, and the average cost per child, exclusive 
of any charge for rent or interest, rather exceeds 
20 guineas. The last year’s average is thus sub- 
divided : 
ee ee ee eee ee ee 
Provisions and Household Expenses . . 8 1 
Salariesand Wages. . . -. . . ss 6 
Furniture, Repairs, Taxes, Stationery, &c. 3 1: 
£21 611 
To those who are curious in statistics, the ana- 
lysis of the annual cash accounts would afford 
much valuable information; but to the general 
reader it would not be interesting, and would be 
inappropriate to our present purpose. In an in- 
stitution so largely dependent on voluntary sup- 
port, pecuniary fluctuations must be anticipated ; 
but we have no misgivings, that so long as Ack- 
worth School faithfully, efficiently, and with due 
regard to economy, imparts, in conformity with 
its fundamental rule, to the children of Friends 
not in affluence, a sound, literary, moral, and re- 
ligious education, in accordance with our Chris- 
tian principles, so long will it possess the confi- 
dence, and be adequately upheld by the pecuniary 
contributions of the Society. The well-sustained 
liberality which has been accorded to it from its 
origin to the present day, is a grateful subject of 
reflection in regard to the past, and an encourag- 
ing guarantee in regard to the future. 
hether we contemplate the institution in re- 
ference to the benevolence of its object, the ener- 
gy with which that object was originally carried 
out, the excellence of its regulations and internal 
economy, the soundness of the instruction im- 
parted, the moral and religious care exercised, or 
the liberality with which it has been invariably 


*In 1850, a munificent legacy of £1000 enabled the 
Committee to liquidate a portion of this debt, but a 
large balance still remains unpaid. 
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supported, it is a monument worthy of the good 
sense, the practical wisdom, and the Christian 
character of the Society of Friends. We doubt 
whether its enlightened founders were not unduly 
sanguine in regard to the benefits the institution, 
as a boarding school, was calculated to produce, 
and whether they did not over estimate the value 
of seclusion from evils without ; yet when we re- 
cur to our own experience, or extend our obser- 
vation to the Society, which includes amongst its 
upright pillars, and devoted laborers, so many 
who were once inmates of Ackworth School, we 
cannot hesitate to believe, that He, in whose fear 
it was established, and whose blessing has been, 
from age to age, so earnestly sought on its be- 
half, has mereifully condescended to regard with 
favor both the institution and the youthful ob- 
jects of its care; and though fondly cherished 
hopes in regard to many have doubtless been dis- 
appointed, and many a fair bud of promise has 
never matured its fruit, yet we feel assured there 
are multitudes who, in the remembrance of the 
benefits they have received at Ackworth School, 
are prepared, with gratitude and reverence, “to 
rise up, and call it blessed.” May the youth 
who have just risen, or are now rising into man- 
hood, duly on their privileges in having 
been Ackworth scholars ; and may they manifest 
their love and gratitude for the institution, which, 
during some of the years of their childhood, ex- 
tended over them its fostering wings, and for 
that Society which provided so excellent a semi- 
nary, by liberally supporting the one according 
to their ability, and faithfully maintaining the 
Christian principles of the other, in their length, 
breadth, and fulness. 


CALIFORNIA MISSION. 
LETTER FROM S. V. BLAKESLY. 


San Francisco, April 22d, 1853. 

Bro. Whipple :—lIn accordance with my pro- 
mise last week, 1 now give you an account of 
my tour through the mining region, undertaken 
for the purpose of learning the condition of the 
foreigners to whom you had sent me, and the 
manner through which I might best reach them 
with the gospel of Christ. Taking mre on 
board the steamboat Senator, upon which I was 
generously offered a free ticket, I arrived in Sacra- 
mento City at 2} o'clock the next morning. All 
was dark and still through the streets; and as [ 
had determined to save expenses as far as possible, 
and so muke my tour on foot, I thought it better 
to start on my way at once, rather than wait for 
the morning light. I did so, and had a pleasant 
walk of fourteen miles before the sun arose. 
Stopping and taking breakfast with a good appe- 
tite, I inquired my course, and left for the first 
bar where mining is done, and where I learned 
that many Chinese were at work. Eight miles* 
more brought me down to the desired locality, 
and lo! a city of tents was before me, differently 
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computed to contain from two thousand five hun- 
dred to four thousand inhabitants, with only, per- 
haps, one hundred Americans; all others being 
Chinese. They were busily at work, and the 
sound of their rockers, and shovelling of stune, 
and the pouring of the heavy loads of earth from 
their shoulders at the proper places of deposit, 
could be heard at a great distance. I stopped 
for some time, looking down with great interest 
upon their busy city, from the heights where I 
first came in sight of them, observing their move- 
men's, and contemplating their character and their 
probable destiny ‘That a vast Mongolian emigra- 
tion should have commenced rolling sala te 
meet the great Saxon tide which has been so long 
rolling westward, here to mingle their mighty 
waters under the strong influences of republican 
and Christian institutions, is a fact which may be 
regarded as marking an era in human migrations, 
by which the cha course of events is to be 
turned in a new direction for great good or great 
evil. 

And now before me was a large city of these 
Mongols, with their energy, industry, and intelli- 
gence, in earnest strife with the Americans for 
the securing of gold. What was the design of 
Providence in this event? He alone knows who 
weighs the mountains in scales and the hills in 
balances ; before whom the nations are as a drop 
in the bucket and the small dust of the balance. 
As I went among them and stopped to distribute 
tracts and to converse with those who could speak 
English, I felt that there was no work of greater 
importance or magnitude than that on which you 
had sent me—that of giving these heathen the 
Christian religion, the American language, and 
an American education. None refused tracts ; 
all appeared eager to get them ; and I could re- 
frain from giving all away only by keeping them 
concealed, and showing but a few at a time. 

This settlement of the Chinese, it is believed, 
will be a permanent one. The bar is not suffi- 
ciently productive to entice the Americans to stop 
upon it, while it is sufficiently so to remunerate 
the Chinese many times more than an equal 
amount of labor in theirown country. A mission 
might here be established among them with pros- 
pects of exerting a stronger influence than at any 
other point in the mines. There are greater num- 
bers together, more permanently located, with 
no particular American interference, and yet with 
sufficient American influence to secure all advan- 
tages from this source. I found here a China- 
man called See Ho, who told me he had been a 


sailor twenty-one years among Americans—his 


- Chinese wife and child nas now in New-York 


State—and I proposed that I would preach to the 
Chinese if he would interpret. He was unwill- 
ing ; said he would not do it, the languages were 
so different ; that he must study a long time what 
he was to interpret, and then do it slowly. His 
testimony was the same as that of others and all 
the missionaries in China, that it is impossible 
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successfully to reach the Chinese through an in- 
terpreter. Before leaving, the clouds, which all 
the morning had looked portentous, began to dis- 
til a gentle rain, which gradually increased to a 

storm. In the afternoon, as the rain did 
not cease, I raised my umbrella and proceeded 
eight miles higher up the river to Mormon Island 
—a town of Americans alone—and gave notice 
that I would preach in the schoolhouse that even- 
ing on the subject of a mission to the Chinese. 
The night was very dark, with a steady rain pour- 
ing down, and not many were present. Buta 
pleasing interest seemed manifested, and a small 
collection was taken up. The next morning the rain 
had not abated ; and after waiting till near eleven 
o’clock, I determined that, protected only by my 
umbrella, I would proceed. Striking direct] 
into the mountains to the north east, I at lengt 
came down upon the north fork and caianal it 
some miles, passing many Chinese small estab- 
lishments, at which I stopped and gave away 
tracts, all of which were received with apparent 
delight. Crossing the river, which had rapidly 
risen to a height rendering the passing quite 
dangerous, I continued my course over the moun- 
tains about six miles farther, and stopped at a 
miner’s town called New-Castle. Itwasa rough 
place, occupied entirely by imaliste—quidllty 
gamblers. I went round and gave word that I 
would preach on the subject ofa mission to the 
Chinese, and waiting until a = among them 
had passed, I invited the whole crowd into an ad- 
joining room ; and finally, though with evident 
reluctance, the gaming-tables were left and the 
room well filled. A strong opposition had here 
been awakened against the Chinese, by ten hav- 
ing been employed at less wages than Americans 
would take. A public meeting had been held, 
and the Chinese warned off. None had been 
there since. This feeling of opposition yet re- 
mained; but I bad the opportunity of telling them 
some good truths, and was told that it would 
evidently do good—was well-timed in view of 
cireumstances—but only a little money was given 
to aid my mission. The next day I passed 
through a number of small towns, conversing, as 
occasion offered, with the Americans, and giving 
tracts to the Chinese, of whom only a few were 
found in this region. At the large town of Au- 
burn I visited many Chinese trading establish- 
ments, and found them doing good business. 
Here one Chinaman refused a tract through dis- 
like of their religious truths. 1 could not con- 
verse with him to learn his objections, but pre- 
sume that they were the same with those of A meri- 
can opposers, ‘‘ loving darkness rather than light ; 
they will not come to the light, because their 
deeds are evil.” After eight miles more of 
travel through the mountains, I stopped for the 
night at the crossing of the Bear river. There 
was only one house here. Next day eighteen 
miles brought me to Grass Valley, a large town 
of quartz-rock miners. An excellent Congrega- 
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tional minister had here arrived the week before, 
and commenced labors with very hopeful pros- 
pects. He entered heartily into my plans. I 
visited some of his people with him, and the few 


then went on five miles to Nevada City. I 
was exceedingly weary, and my feet well blis« 
tered; and as Mr. Warren, Congregational minis- 
ter, gave me a very cordial welcome, insisting 
that I should spend the Sabbath and preach to 
his people, I concluded to stay. The next day I 
visited the Spaniards and Chinese ; sold all the 
Spanish Bibles received from the Bible Deposi- 
tory, and nearly all the Testaments, and distri- 
buted all my Spanish tracts. I preached upon 
the Sabbath, and a lively interest seemed awak- 
ened in behalf of my mission. Encouragement 
was given that their contributions to missions 
would be directed to this object. On Monday, 
the next day, I travelled some twenty-four miles 
farther through the mountains, and spent the 
night at a place called Toll’s Ranch. Here I 
preached in the evening to the Americans from 
the text, “Jesus Christ came into the world to 
save sinners.” The evening wasa rainy one, and 
the next morning the ground was covered with 
snow. The rain and snow fell all the morning, 
and at eleven I would wait no longer, raised my 
umbrella, and struck out over a range of moun- 
tains one thousand feet high, covered with deep 
snow, without track or mark to guide my way, or 
sun by which to keep my course. I took what 
hunters call a “ bee-line,”’ sighting by one object 
to another, till at length 1 came down intoa 
valley some five miles from my starting-place, 
and got directions for crossing another equally 
high range ; then over another nearly as high, 
and stopped for the night at a ranch on the 
Feather river. The next day, a walk of twenty- 
six miles brought me to Marysville in time to 
take the boat for Sacramento City, to which a 
free passage was again offered me. Here I visited 
many Chinese the next morning, gave away all 
my remaining tracts, and left in the afternoon for 
San Francisco. My passage was again free; and 
I arrived with much pleasure, late the same niglit, 
at my much desired home. God had graciously 
protected, delivered me from every danger, and 
brought me back to resume my labors among the 
interesting class of people to whom you sent me, 
more convinced of the propriety of your com- 
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some places opposed. But the opposition is local ; 
and a feeling of regard, constantly increasing, is 
felt by the Americans generally for the Chinese 


|in California. The Chinese are very anxious to 
Chinese in the place, giving them tracts, &c., and | 


learn our language and adopt our habits, but the 
difficuliies in their way are very great. Our pro- 
nunciation is such that they cannot master it. 
But with books properly prepared in the new 
character, its acquisition by them will be greatly 
facilitated. My heart aches for them when I 
think how favorably they are situated for being 
affected by the truths of Christianity, yet how 
hard it is to reach them with it! God alone can 
and will open the way fur this. 8. V. B. 


‘ONLY JUST INSIDE THE FENCE. 


“Oh!” cried the little children. “Oh, such 
beautiful flowers ! and only just inside the fence!” 

And stealthy glances were cast at the window, 
the gate pressed softly, the beautiful flowers were 
snatched with trembling hand, and the little 
children fled away with beating hearts. Were 
they now happier, because their guilty feet 
had wandered into a forbidden path? Only a 
little, very little way had they gone, and lo! they 
had fallen into sin. 

The freshness, the fragrance, the beauty of 
the flowers were not sufficient to still the remorse- 
ful whisper of conscience. It was only inside 
the fence they had been, yet an ugly mark had 
sin set upon their fair brows! 

Poor little children are we all. Forbidden 
pleasure smiles and beckons to us only just in- 
side thefence. Our longing glances linger there; 
our feet stray thitherward ; it is a little way, no 
one sees us, and we put forth our hands to pluck 
the flowers whose fatal beauty is a snare to the 
soul. 

Only just inside the fence! But that fence is 
set between us and sin. Ore side of it, we may 
walk safely in the “‘ King’s Highway,” the other 
side leads us to temptation, to folly, to crime. 
Once when we have set our feet in the forbidden 
paths, we go again more boldly, till the time 
comes when that fence set for our safety is broken 
down and destroyed by our reckless indulgence 
in evil desires. There is no longer a barrier be- 
tween us and sin. We do not pause or ‘look 
round stealthily, or tremble as we grasp the co- 
veted pleasure ; our looks are grown insolent and 


mencing such a mission and of its encouraging | defiant; the guilty blood mantles not on our 
prospects than before. I found that the Ameri- | cheeks at the detected fraud, the selfish indul- 
cans almost universally testified to the honesty, | gence, the debasing irreverence. The fence is 
industry and sobriety of the Chinese; that they | broken down, and we wander unrestrained, 
were never drunken, never seen fighting, labored | farther and farther in those inviting paths, whose 
faithfully, and paid their debts as generally as |fatal termination is the snare, the pitfall, the 
the Americans. One trader, a Baptist professor, | abyss of darkness and eternal despair. 

told me that he would trust them indiscriminately | Such beautiful flowers!” Turn from them, 
rather than the Americans in the same manner. | touch them not, they are forbidden. 

The only ground of objection to them seemed to “Only just inside the fence!” Within that 
be that they were willing to work for less than | fence is sin, without it is safety — Christian Ol- 
the Americans or others, and were, therefore, in server. 
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ANOTHER NEW TERRITORY. 


Have not the people of the United States 
enough vacant land in the Union upon which to 
settle the emigrants from Europe? No; but 
the attention of the Government has been 
called to a strip of land immediately west of the 
Rocky Mountains called Alharra—upon which 
it is likely, there is not a living white soul—and 
from the clamorous cries of California to remove 
the Indians East, and the Atlantic States to re- 
move them West, we would have thought that 
any small strip of unoccupied moutitain lands 
about where the Pacific and Atlantic Indians 
will meet would have been reserved for their 
burial ground. But alas! No; every foot, inch, 
of land within the claimed territorial limits of 
the United States must be occupied. We belicve 
if there was a point of Hades visible, with a 
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State of Massachusetts, and which gave them the 
exclusive privilege of purchasing those lands, 
could not in any way impair the title of the Indians, 
and that before the grantees of Massachusetts 
could be benefitted by their purchase, it was neces- 
sary that they should acquire and extinguish the 
Indian title. This was attempted to be done by 
the treaty of 1842, and upon the validity of that 
transaction, and the fulfilment of its copditions, the 
right of the claimants in possession depended. The 
counsel for the Indians resisted the claim of the re- 
spondents, on the ground that the treaty of 1842 
was obtained by fraud, and that the conditions had 
not been complied with on the part of Ogden and 
Fellows. The judge did not consider it necessary 
to give any decision on the question of fraud ; but 
upon a careful examination of the conditions pre- 


sprinkling of dirt upon it, the people of the | scribed by the treaty of cession, and of the subse- 


United States would want to “ conquer a piece,” 
“re-annex,” or extend jurisdiction over it. 
Alas! for us Indians, we are fearful we will be 
swallowed up by this land-acquiring and land-occu- 


pying spirit of the pale faces. — Cherokee Advocate, | 











PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 27, 1853. 

In the 45th number of our 3d volume, and again 
in the 8th of the present one, allusion is made to 
the ease of the Indians residing on the Tonawando 
reservation in the State of New York. It is to be 
remembered that in 1838 a pretended treaty with 
the Seneca Indians was procured, in a very irregu- 
lar manner, purporting to convey to the Ogden 
Company, the holders of the pre-emption right, all 
the four reservations then held in the State of New 
York. This treaty being obnoxious to very great 
aud unanswerable objections, a supplementary one 
was negotiated in 1842, by the terms of which the 
sale of the Buffalo and Tonawando reservations was 
confirmed, and those of Allegany and Cataraugus 
relinquished. To this treaty the Tonawando chiefs 
never assented, but refused to accept any part of 
the consideration. After the case had been in litiga- 
tion several years, the question was supposed to be 
definitely settled in favor of the Indians, as stated 
in page 120 of the present volume. 

In the Genesee Whig of the 6th inst. we have the 
decision of Edgar C. Dibble, judge of the county, 
on an application for a warrant to remove certain 
white persons who have been several years resident 
on a part of this Indian land. These persons 
claimed to hold possession under a title from Jo- 
seph Fellows, survivor of Thomas L. Ogden, who 
died in 1844. The opinion of the judge occupies 
three columns of theGenesee Whig. In this opinion 
it is clearly laid down that the pre-emption right of 
Ogden and Fellows, which was procured from the 
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| quent proceedings in relation to it, he was of the 
{ judgment that the conditions had not been fulfilled, 
land that the respondents holding, or claiming to 
| hold possession under a title derived from that 
| treaty, were intruders, and that the warrant for 
| their removal must be granted. 

In this decision we readily discover a disposition 
on the part of the judge to protect the Indians, as 
far as he was concerned, in the enjoyment of their 
rights, and to hold the purchasers of their lands to 
a strict fulfilment of their contracts. We also dis- 
cover the recognition of a principle heretofore in- 
sisted upon by the editor of this paper, that our 
legal authorities fully admit the absolute and un- 
qualified right of the natives to the possession and 
occupancy of their land, as lung as they choose to 
retain it. That the only restriction is, that when 
they do sell, they can sell to those only who are 
privileged to buy. See Maritime Discoveries, vol. 
3, Nos. 33, 34, 35. 





The deaths reported as occurring in this city dur- 
ing the week ending 20th inst., amount to 294, of 
whom 131, or nearly one-half, appear to have been 
under two years of age. Among the adults, 13, or 
about 10 per cent., are said to have died from in- 
temperance, and 25 from coup de soleil. We are 
not informed what number of this last description 
were predisposed to this fatal attack by the use of 
intoxicating liquor; neither have we the means of 
determining how many of the children were cut 
off by the negligence of parents, consequent upon 
intemperance ; but there is no doubt that an accu- 
rate statement of the causes of mortality would as- 
sign to alcoholic liquors a much greater share than 
a careless view of the table would lead us to sup- 
pose. 





As it appears by the latest accounts that the 
yellow fever is still raging in New Orleans with 
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unabated violence, and that great distress among 
the poorer classes is in consequence experienced, 
it is to be hoped that the citizens of Philadelphia, 
and other places which continue to be blessed with 
their usual share of health, may remember the 
sufferers, and contribute a portion of their abund- 
ant means towards their relief. 


Increase or Svusscerrsers.—The Publisher of 
Friends’ Review wishes to acknowledge the kind in- 
terest for the increased circulation of the paper mani- 
fested in various parts of the country, by agents and 
other friends, who have obtained and forwarded the 
names of many new subscribers. As the present 
volume is nearly completed, and it is desirable to 
know what additional number of copies should 
be ordered from the printer for the 7th, it is 
hoped that the names of all who wish to commence 
with the first number will be sent as soon as prac- 
ticable. It should, however, be understood, that 
new subscribers are not required to commence with 
the first number, nor at the middle of a volume, 
but may order the paper at any time. 


Marrtep, On the 11th inst., at Friends’ Meeting, 
Piny Woods, Perquimans county, North Carolina, 
Timotray Nicnotson to Saran N. Wuirs, both of 
that Monthly Meeting. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

The semi-annual Examination of the Smdents 
will commence on Second day, 9th mo. 12th, and 
close on the Fourth day following. 

The Winter Term will begin on Fourth day, 
10th month 12th. Applications for admission may 
be addressed to Charles Yarnall, Secretary of the 
— of Managers, No. 39 High street, Philadel- 
phia. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


The Managers are desirous to engage a Steward 


and Matron for this Institution. Application in 

writing may be mace to either of the undersigned. 
Tuomas Evans, No. 180 Arch st., 
Cuanses Exxis, No. 95S. 8th st., or 56 Chest- 

nut st., 
Jeremian Hacker, No. 144 §, 4th st., 
Samvet Bertte, Jun., 101 N. 10th st., 
Joun M. Wurratt, 138 Race st., or 161 Filbert. 
Wo. Bertie, 14S. 3rd st. 
Philadelphia, 7th month 2d, 1853. 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE CATACOMBS OF ROME. 
[Concluded from page 779.) 


From this selection of the early Christian epi- | 
taphs, a correct general idea may be gathered of | 
the character of several thousand inscriptions, | 
which the unwearied researches of antiquaries 
have brought to light, and which are now ranged | 
along the walls of the Vatican. 

It is impossible to behold this vast array of 
cotemporary testimony to the truth of the histo- ' 
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rical facts of the Christian religion, without a feel- 
ing of wonder being excited, that their evidence 
should have been so entirely overlooked by mo- 
dern defenders of the faith. If, in the opinion of 
one of the ablest of these writers,* the disinter- 
ested testimony of twelve men was sufficient to 
establish the truth of a miracle, how irresistible 
would be the evidence of this noble army of mar- 
tyrs, who, being dead, yet seem to speak. It 
would appear impessible, that the coldest unbe- 
liever in the historical truth or vital power of 
Christianity could hesitate or doubt longer, when 
compassed about with so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses as the catacombs have poured forth. 


The infidel arguments of Hume or Voltaire as 
to the fabrication, in subsequent ages, of the 
whole system of Christianity, have been combat- 
ted by all the wisdom of the age; logical proba- 
bilities have been balanced, and learned commen- 
taries written, on the genuineness of such pas- 
sages of the early church writers as might appear 
to bear upon the case. Too often the advantage 
has been gained by some acute skeptic, who has 
proved the writings of “the Fathers” to be full 
of interpolation and error. Yet here is a mass 
of testimony, impossible of collusion or deception, 
extending over the first four centuriet of the 
Christian era, and proving, incontestibly, that the 
faith which these first converts professed, and for 
which they suffered, was the pure religion of the 
same New Testament which is still held as au- 
thority by the Christian world. 

Not only, however, do these inscriptions wit- 
ness to the main truths of Christianity, but they 
also show its gradual declension from original 
purity, aud the progress of those superstitions 
which so soon crept into its administration. Take, 
for instance, the doctrine of Purgatory, which is 
now so implicitly credited by a large majority of 
the Christian world; and which, by working on 
the hopes and affections of the survivors, who are 
induced to believe in the power of the church to 
diminish the pangs of the departed, and to shorten 
their term of probation, is now the source of so 
large a revenue to the Romish priesthood. 

far from any trace of this delusion being 
found among the early believers, a single glance 
at the inscriptions already quoted, and which tes- 
tify to their assurance of the peace and glory of 
their departed friends, renders unnecessary all 
comment on this monstrous fraud, which the 
cupidity of man has alone originated and per- 
petuated. 

Another important feature of Popery—the 
celibacy of the priesthood—is proved by these 
epitaphs to be an invention of subsequent ages. 
Even so late as the Consulate of Festus, (472,) 
many inscriptions are found recording the vir- 
tues of the departed wives of presbyters, deacons, 
and priests. The latter term, LEVITA, is evi- 


| dently borrowed from the Hebrew ritual, and the 


* Dr. Paley—Evidences of Christianity. 
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office was engrafted on the Christian worship, 
with many other Jewish and Heathen corrup- 
tions, in its decline; yet for nearly 500 years 
there is direct evidence in these inscriptions, that 
the celibacy of the order was not insisted on.* 


Of the most distinguishing characteristic of the 
Romish creed—the worship of the Virgin Mary— 
no trace whatever is seen in all these epitaphs ; 
though in some marbles of a later date, which 
adorned the early Christian basilicas, her figure 
is occasionally introduced, with the infant Sa- 
viour. It is a matter of well-known fact to every 
traveller in Roman Catholic countries, that her 
image and her worship are in many places far 
more predominant in the churches, and by the 
wayside, than that of the Divine Author of the 
religion. Litanies in her honor are daily per- 
formed by the church, and prayers and praises 
are addressed to her by every class and rank, 
from the crowned monarch in the cathedral, to 
the most illiterate and humble peasant, when 
kneeling before her rude wooden image, posted 
for that purpose by some bridge or watering- 
place, or corner of the road. Yet this is most 
unquestionably a modern invention, of which the 
early church knew nothing. 

There is another dogma of the Romish creed, 
which, though evidently not recognized by the 
first believers, became apparent about the Third 
century, and consequently may be traced in some 
of these inscriptions—a belief in the efficacy of 
the mediation and the prayers of saints, and more 


particularly of those who had shed their blood in | 


defence of the faith. Accordingly, we find a num- 
ber of such epitaphs as the following : 


“Sabbati—sweet soul—supplicate and pray 
for thy brothers and thy friends.” 

“ Atticus—thy own soul being in bliss—pray 
for thy parents.” 


Of all the inventions and abuses of the Romish 
church, however, the only practice which has a 
shadow of authority in these records of the faith 
of the primitive believers, is the apparent vene- 
ration or respect paid to the sign of the cross, 
which is inscribed frequently on the earliest 
tombs. Yet there is nothing in their practice to 
warrant the belief that this symbol was used for 
any other object than as an evidence of the faith 
of the departed. 

Any one who is familiar with modern oriental 
discovery, will call to mind how entirely the an- 
cients trusted their historical records to symbolic 
representation. The poverty of language and the 
imperfect state of the arts, as well as the conve- 
nience of abridgment, all contributed to render 


* Of many examples it is only necessary to quote 
ene. ‘ Petronia, a priest’s wife, (Conjunx Levita,) 
the type of modesty. In this place I lay my bones; 
spare your tears, dear husband and daughters, and be- 
lieve it is forbidden to weep for one who lives in God. 
Buried in peace, on the 3d Nones of October, in the 
Consulate of Festus.” (472 a. p.) 
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signs and hieroglyphics universal in their public 
inscriptions. 

The great majority of the early Christians 
were poor and illiterate men, who were unable to 
execute any lengthened epitaph to their departed 
friends. The secrecy and haste, also, with which 
they were forced to inter them for fear of inter- 
terruption or discovery by the furious populace, 
led them frequently to mark the spot with a rude 
stone, carved with some well-known symbol, 
which should tell the visitor that it was the rest- 
ing place of one who had died in the faith. 


One of the most interesting of these allegorical 
signs, and one which occurs, perhaps, as fre- 
quently as that of the cross, was the figure of a 
fish; or, at times, its Greek significant, ‘vs. 
The letters of this word, in the original, are the 
initials of Jesus Christ, Son of God— Saviour ; 
and hence, as an acknowledgment of their belief 
in his Divine mission, it was almost universally 
employed. Having confessed that name before 
governors and rulers, and amid the agonies of tor- 
ture and death—perhaps proclaimed it to the 
multitudes who crowded the vast amphitheatre 
to witness their combat with wild beasts of the 
desert, or like our more modern martyrs from 
the midst of the flames, they bore a last testi- 
mony to their faith in its efficacy and their faith- 
fulness to its profession, by the custom of its in- 
scription however rudely on their tombs. 


Other symbols are often found, where all words 
or description are omitted. A dove with an olive 
branch, as an emblem of peace, and, by its con- 
nection with the history of Noah, having direct 
reference to the glad tidings of the Gospel, is of 
very frequent occurrence. 

So a rude image of a shepherd, returning with 
the lost sheep ai shoulders, often reminds the 
beholder of the fondness of the early Christians 
for this touching parable. 

And on many a stone the palm branch of mar- 
tyrdom is inscribed, originally, doubtless, telling 
a correct though silent story of the fate of the 
departed, but too often used in subsequent cen- 
turies as a mere decoration. 

Such are a few of the considerations which the 
study of these inscriptions affords, but which the 
limits of the present a1.icle prevent our pursuing 
farther. 

One cannot belp wishing however, while gaz- 
ing on these interesting tablets, that some modern® 


* «Cola de Rienzo was susceptible of all the emot.on 
which the fine arts give; and he employed his own 
sensibility to act on a susceptible people. Sometimes 
at the foot of one of the most admired monuments of 
ancient architecture, he explained its purpose to the 
crowd by which he was always attended: he made 
them feel its beauty, and would take occasion to recall 
the grandeur and freedom of ancient Rome, which still 
spoke to her children from these colossal ruins. He 
would contrast it with the state of degradation and 
suffering to which Rome was then reduced. He some- 
times interpreted in the public places the inscriptions 
which he discovered; and in explaining them, would 
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Rienzo would arise in our days; and with a higher 
and holier purpose than inspired his romantic pre- 
decessor, would rouse up the Roman people once 
more to a sense of the abuses and corruptions 
which enthral them; and by pointing to these 
simple inscriptions, recall the purity and simpli- 
city of the ancient churchof Rome. ALPHA. 


PITCAIRN’S ISLAND.—-THE PARADISE OF THE 
PACIFIC. 


(Continued from page 781.) 

Rear Admiral Fairfax Moresby, commander- 
in-chief in the Pacific, had long felt a deep in- 
terest in the welfare of the Pitcairn islanders, 
and in the month of July, 1851, received an af- 
fecting invitation to visit the island, signed by 
thirteen females on behalf of all the females on 
the island. 


A year afterwards—viz., on the 7th of August, 
1852—at noon, a ship was descried in the far 
distance, which, at sunset, was suspected to be a 
ship of war. The brief night passed in feverish 
excitement. Before sunrise the people were on 


the look-out from the precipice in front of the 
town, waiting for the report of a gun to confirm 
their hopes. By and by the booming of a can- 
non electrified the little town; and as the stately 
ship drew near, behold! an admiral’s flag waving 
in the wind. Would we had room for the descrip- 


tion of this signal event given by Mr. Nobbs, and 
the official despatch of the admiral containing an 
account of his landing, and three days’ stay. It 
was Sunday morning, and he took his chaplain 
and several officers with him, all attending Divine 
service, the chaplain preaching in the afternoon. 
We will, however, give the good admiral’s own 
account of it, in a subsequent letter to a friend, 
describing the impressions produced by his visit. 
“ The Portland, at sea, August, 1852. 


“ Of all the eventful periods that have check- 
ered my life, none have surpassed in interest, and, 
I trust, in hope of future good, the last—our visit 
to Pitcairn; and, surely, the hand of God has 
been in all this; for by chances the most unex- 
pected, and by favorable winds, out of the usual 
course of the Trades, we were carried in eleven 
days to Pitcairn’s from Borobora. It is impos- 
sible to deseribe the charm that the society of the 
islanders throws around them, under the provi- 
dence of God. The hour and the occasion served, 
and I have brought away their pastor and teacher 
for the purpose of sending him to England to be 
ordained, and one of bis daughters, who will be 
placed at the English clergyman’s, at VAlparaiso, 
until her father’s return. The islanders depend 
principally for their necessary supplies on the 


call upon the Roman people to quit their state of ser- 
vitude, and recover what he emphatically called the 
ood state.’’—Sismondi’s Italian Republies. 


| took their leave. 
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whaling ships. They are generally American 

Greatly to their credit, they behave in the most 
exemplary manner, very different from what I 
expected. One rough seaman, whom I spoke to 
in praise of such conduct, said, ‘ Sir, I expect if 
one of our fellows was to misbehave himself here, 
we should not leave him alive.’ They are guile- 
less and unsophisticated beyond conception. But 


.| the time had arrived when preparation for partial 


removal was necessary, and especially for the or- 
dination of their pastor, or the appointment of a 
clergyman of the established church. They are 
thoroughly versed in Bible history, which has 
hitherto kept them from listening to the advances 
of some over-heated imaginations. I stayed four 
days upon that speck in the ocean, but rising like 
a paradise from its bosom. I believe there was 
scarce a dry eye in the ship when the islanders 
We ran within hail of the set- 
tlement, hoisted the royal standard, fired a salute, 
and cheered them.” 


Here is Mr. Nobbs’ own vivid picture of the 
noble old admiral’s departure from the island : 


“ And now comes the leave-taking. The ve- 
nerable and benevolent commander-in-chief of 
her majesty’s forces in the Pacific, standing on 
the rocky beach at Bounty Bay, (the very spot 
where the mutineers had landed sixty years be- 
fore,) himself the oldest person there by fifteen 
years, surrounded by stalwart men and matronly 
women—youths, maidens, and little children,— 
every one in tears and most deeply affected, 
formed a truly impressive scene. The boat was 
some time in readiness before the admiral availed 
himself of an opportunity to embark. Some held 
him by the hand, the elder women hanging on 
his neck, and the younger ones endeavoring to 
obtain a promise that he would revisit them. As 
a number of our men went on board with the ad- 
miral, a similar scene occurred there ; and as the 
last boat pushed off from the ship, some of the 
hardy tars standing in the gangway were detected 
hastily brushing away a tear. The frigate now 
stood in for the last time, and, hoisting the royal 
standard, fired a salute of twenty-one guns. ‘I'he 
tars manned the rigging, and gave three hearty 
cheers, and one cheer more. The islanders re- 
sponded; the band struck up ‘God save the 
Queen,’ and the stately Portland started on her 
track.’’ 


The islanders could only be induced, with ex- 
treme difficulty to part with their pastor for a 
while, when it came to the point, ardently as they 
had desired that he should be invested with the 
character of a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land. On the admiral’s promising, however, to 
leave his own chaplain at the island till their pas- 
tor’s return, they allowed him to go. Listen to 
‘the testimony of the admiral’s chaplain as to the 
people among whom he had been placed for a 
while : 
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« September 5th, 1852. | the greatest and best in the land ; and a number 
“The accounts of the virtue and-piety of these | of them subscribed towards raising a little fund 
people are by no means exaggerated. I have no/| for defraying the expense of ‘his return to Pit- 
doubt they are the most religious and virtuous | cairn, and his outfit—a service of communicn- 
community in the world ; and during the months | plate, and also various useful articles for the in- 
I have been here, I have seen nothing approach. | habitants; a bell for the church; two or three 
ing aquarrel, but perfect peace and good-will clocks; medicines, clothing, laborers’ and car- 
among all.” penters’ tools, simple articles of furniture, cook- 
He also found Pitcairn, as did his admiral, a| mg utensils, and stores of provisions. These 
“ Paradise.” benefactors of the distant little community wisely 
Poor Mr. Nobbs had not fitting clothes enough | determined to send them such articles only as 
in which to face the great world, when he quit- shall contribute to their comfort, without com- 
ted the island, except those with which the admi- municating a taste for luxury, than which last, 
ral furnished him. Having carried him to Val-| nothing could be more absurd or cruel. 
paraiso, the admiral then supplied him generously | ___The Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
with the means of obtaining a passage thence to | ledge granted £100 towards the fund for the pur- 
London, and presented him with £100 towards | pose above mentioned, and the Society for the 
his expenses in England, and also gave him very Propagation of the Gospel placed him on its list 
strong letters to the Bishop of London, urging | of missionaries, with a salary of £50 a-year. In 
the propriety of his ordaining so exemplary a| short, all parties who became acquainted with 
person; and to various other persons, among him during his two months’ stay, and with his 
whom was Mr. Murray, the author of the little | story, seemed to vie with each other in paying 
volume before us, in which it appears. attention to him, and exhibiting their interest by 
On the 16th of October, 1852, after an absence | their liberality. At the Admiralty he experienced, 
of twenty-six years, spent at Pitcairn’s Island, | through the Duke of Northumberland, and other 
this excellent person arrived in London. What eminent functionaries, the utmost kindness, and 
a Babylon it must have seemed to one so long | assurances of the watchful interest with which 
accustomed to the profound silence of Pitcairn. | the small settlement should ever be regarded 
We ourselves saw him, and sat beside him for| there; and the Directors of the Royal Mail Steam 
some time, in the month of November. He was, | Navigation Company provided him with a free 
indeed, an interesting stranger—very modest, | passage in the La Plata to Navy Bay. 
and with a sort of sad and stern simplicity, with} He sailed from Southampton in the La Plata 
a dash of rough quaintness in his manner, which | 02 the 17th of December, and reached Valparaiso 
comported well with the life he had led, and to| in safety on the 12th of February. A letter from 
which it was evident he was pining to return. him is lying before us, dated Vulparaiso, 6th of 
He looked the age he was, viz., fifty-three. His | March, where he was waiting for the Portland to 
features were characterized by a quiet decision ;|couvey him to Pitcairn. ‘Oh, how I wish,” 
and he spoke with gravity and deliberation. | says he, “to be at home!” He was then dividin 
Nothing seemed to surprise him—the regult of a clerical duty with the chaplain of Admira 
long life of anxiety, suffering, and labor. None Moresby at the church on shore, and also on 
of the attractions, says a friend, or absorbing to- | board the man-of-war stationed there. He says 
pies of interest—not even the great Duke’s fune- | thit he had “a sufficiency of money to meet his 
ral, which he witnessed—seemed to excite him. | expenses, and a trifle to spare, without trenching 
So sustained, and built up, and built round by | 00 my salary (50 a-year) which I shall endeavor 
previous experience of wonders and escapes | to preserve intact for the benefit of my dear wife 
amid the battle of life was this wonderful man, | 2nd children, whom God preserve!” He com- 
that he had literally reached the point of nil ad- | plains sadly, however, of the expenses of passing 
mirari ! the formidable Isthmus of Panama. It cost him 
The Bishop of London, yielding cheerfully to| £50. There a dismal mischance befell him; he 
the strong concurrent testimony of Admiral | lost the box containing his communion plate. 
Moresby, and many others who had enjoyed am- | “ Ob, what anxiety of mind its absence cost me ! 
ple opportunities of learning the character and | and, I believe, this was the exciting cause of the 
claims of Mr. Nobbs, during a long career of | fever by which I was attacked.” Fortunately, 
twenty-six years at Piteairn’s Island, acceded to | however, after a weck’s suspense, the precious 
his request to be admitted to holy orders. On| box was recovered, thanks to the indefatigable 
the 24th of October, 1852, he was ordained dea-| exertions of Mr. Perry, the British Consul at 
con, in’ the parish church of Islington, by the | Panama., After many fervent expressions of piety 
Bishop of Sierra Leone, under a commission from |and gratitude towards his friends and well-wish- 
the Bishop of London, who, himself, ordained | ers in England, he concludes by hoping that bis 
him priest, at Fulham church, on the 80th No-| next letter will be dated Pitcairn’s sland, when 
vember ; his description, in the letter of orders, | the thanks of the community will be appended to 
being, “Chaplain of Pitcairn’s !sland.”” He was | his own. 
warmly welcomed and hospitably entertained by! “ From Valparaisc,” says Mr. Murray, towards 

































the close of his little history, “should all go on 
prosperously with Mr. Nobbs, Admiral Moresby 
will convey him to Pitcairn in the Portland, and 
the islanders will probably welcome him home 
before the first of March, May it please God to 
guide him, in health and safety, to his distant 
flock! Who ean adequately imagine the scene 
which will be presented on his landing among his 
friends in the island, to be parted from them no 
more on this side the grave?” We can picture 
to ourselves, on reading this passage, the scene 
to which we formerly alluded, of their reluctant 
parting with their pastor to come to England— 
to encounter the dangers of twenty thousand 
miles’ travelling—perhaps never to return—fol- 
lowing him down to the water’s edge, embracing 
and sobbing over him; and it may be that he 
said to them, in faltering tones, and in the moving 
language of the Apostle Paul on a similar occa- 
sion—‘* What mean ye to weep, and to break my 
heart ?” 
(To be continued ) 





THE ISLINGTON MARTYRS. 

On May-day in the year 1558, when Queen 
Mary oecupied the throne of England, and Bishop 
Bonner presided over the diocese of London, 
certain pious persons,,to the number of forty 
men and women, met together in a back close or 
field, near a wood, in the town of Islington. 
They assembled in this sequestered spot, to avoid 
giving offence to the magistrates; the object 

ing, to read the Bible and worship God ac- 


cording to the dictates of their own consciences— 


privileges which the law then denied them to exer- 
cise. The Islington of these days was a pretty 
little village surrounded by fields and sprinkled 
with gardens, “wherein,’”’ as the historian tells 


us, “were built many fair summer-houses, some | 


of them with towers, turrets, and chimney tops ; 
not so much for use or profit, as for show or plea- 
sure.” Qn the return of spring, the Londoners 
loved to ramble amid the rural scenes of Isling- 
ton, and to drink the balmy breezes, which, in 
those days, swept over the town from the High- 
gate and Hampstead hills, without interruption. 
In the month of May, many a light-hearted 
group of citizens might be seen bending their 
course towards that rural village, to gather 
branches of trees and flowers, for their own little 
gardens at home; for such places as (oswell- 
street had, in those days, its alleys, banqueting- 
houses and bowling-greens, with little gardens 
attached to the houses. And ou May-day, the 
richly garnished May-pole was duly erected on 
the green-grass at Islington, where youths and 
maidens gathered round it, to celebrate their an- 
cient festivities. 

But it was for a far different purpose that the 
company before spoken of had assembled in that 
back close. They were sitting there together, 
for prayer, and solemnly occupied in meditation. 
They were earnest souls, recently emancipated 
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from the bondage of Popery—a band of worship- 
pers tired of the idolatry and formalism of the 
popish church, and convinced that they who wor- 
ship the Father must worship Him in spirit and 
in truth—a band of enquirers weary of the men- 
tal slavery of Rome, and thirsting for a full ac- 
quaintance with the Book that God has given 
them; but which the rulers had hitherto with- 
held from the people on pain of the most severe 
punishment. The parties who met in the woods 
of Islington to feed upon the truth, assembled 
there from necessity, not from choice ; they were 
under the ban of persecution. Their faith ex- 
posed them to the charge of heresy, and their wor- 
ship to the charge of schism. So numerous had 
been the recent examples of burning people to 
death for such reputed crimes, that they were 
well aware of the peril they incurred; and yet 
| they dared to meet, fearing God more than man. 
| John Rough, formerly one of the black friars at 
Stirling in Scotland, and the friend of the young 
John Diet used frequently to preach to these 
isolated congregations, of which there were many 
others besides this at Islington. Rough had 
been preaching at the Saracen’s Head at Isling- 
ton to a congregation assembled there on a Sab- 
bath morning in December, when he was appre- 
hended; here, on this spot, he had seen four 
| Protestant martyrs burnt; and here, he said, he 
had learned the way to die. When the guards 
appeared, they seized him and another, and led 
| them away to the council, and at length he was 
‘condemned to death. ‘Stand constant to the 
end,” said he to his flock, “‘then shall ye possess 
| your souls. Salute one another in my name, I 
go before The Spirit of God guide you in and 
out, rising and sitting, cover you with the shad- 
ow of his wing, defend you against the tyranny 
of the wicked, and bring you happily to the port 
of eternal felicity, where all tears shall be wiped 
from your eyes and you shall always abide with 
the Lamb.” On the 21st of December he was 
burnt in Smithfield! 

Now let us turn again to the forty pious per- 
sons whom we left in a close at Islington, en- 
gaged in their religious exercises. They had not 
been there long, when the sound of footsteps 
started them, and a suspicious looking person 
leaning over the hedge accosted them with “good 
morning!” “Can you tell us,” (asks one of the 
company), “ whose close this is, and whether we 
may be so bol as to sit here?” “Yes,” replied 
he, “you seem to be such persons as mean no 
harm,” and immediately he left them with hearts 
palpitating between hope and fear. The nature 
of this mysterious visit is soon discovered. In 
a quarter of an hour afterwards, a constable 
made his appearance with six or seven armed 
men. The officer advances into the circle of 
these inoffensive people, and demands their books, 
which they forthwith deliver to him; he then 
arrested them in the Queen’s name as his prison- 
ers. They meckly reply, “ We are obedient, and 
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ready to go with you.” Immediately they are 
conducted to a brewhouse not far off, and a mes- 
senger is despatched for a neighboring justice, 
but he not being within, they arc taken to Sir 
Roger Chomley, one of the Queen’s commission- 
ers and a judge. Twenty-seven are arraigned 
before him, the rest having happily escaped on 
their way. Out of this twenty-seven, twenty- 
two were sent to Newgate to await their trial. 

About seven weeks passed before any of them 
were examined, and, during that period, two of 
them were released from their sufferings by the 
hand of death. Of the remaining twenty, only 
seven escaped with their lives, and some of these 
not without cruel scourging. In an old wood- 
cut of Fox’s Book of Martyrs, is the representa- 
tion of some of these worthy persons being cruel- 
ly tortured by Bishop Bonner’s orders in his 
garden at Fulham. At this place, he kept seve- 
ral accused persons locked up in his coal-house, 
until it suited his pleasure to condemn them. to 
be tortured, by scourging or burning. 

On the 17th of June, Bishop Bonner held his 
Ecclesiastical Court, at which seven of the Isling- 
ton prisoners were arraigned before him. They 
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speak a word to the forthcoming martyrs. At 
length the procession moves from the Gate-house ; 
the seven witnesses for the truth are seen emerg- 
ing from their prison, attended by soldiers fully 
armed. On their approaching Smithfield, the 
members of the little church were uniting to do 
them honor ; and, despite the royal proclamation, 
and the attempt of the officers to keep them back, 
they rush to their brethren, and affectionately em- 
bracing them, bring them in their arms to the place 
where they are to suffer. The proclamation for- 
bidding any expression of sympathy is again 
read, and a dead silence reigns whilst the faggots 
are kindling, when a loud voice from the erowd 
is heard, “ We know that they are the people of 
God, and therefore we cannot choose but wish 
well to them and say, ‘God strengthen them! 
Almighty God, for Christ’s sake, strengthen 
them!” A sounD, deep, solemn, sublime, (like 
the sound of many waters) now rolls along, the 
multitude echoing “ Amen!’ — “Amen !” — 
“Amen!” The officers were astounded and 
abashed, and the martyrs gathered strength. 
They lifted up their eyes to , as Roger 
Holland prayed thus: “Lord, 1 most humbly 


were charged with neglecting to go to church; | thank thy majesty that thou hast called me from 
to attend mass and other religious rites and cere- | this state of death, unto the light of thy heaven- 
monies, and had used King Edward’s Book of | ly word; and now, into the fellowship of thy 
Common Prayer, and had gone in the time of! saints, that I may sing and say, Holy —holy— 
divine service, into the fields and other profane pla- | holy—Lord God of Hosts!—Lord into thy hands 


ces to read English psalms and certain Engli:h 
books. ‘l'o these charges they pleaded guilty. They 
were examined separately, and required to recon- 
cile themselves to the Romish church, but which 
they all refused to do, and were consequently 
consigned over to the civil magistrate to be exe- 
cuted at the stake. One of these martyrs was 
Roger Holland, a merchant tailor of London. 
Before his apprehension at Islington, he had bis 
first born child christened in his own house, that 
the priests should not have it. For these crimes 
his goods were seized and confiscated and his | 
wife cruelly used. The examination at the trial | 
of this remarkable man is deeply interesting. | 
His Protestantism was as intelligent as it was 
firm, and he proved himself a theological anta 
nist, such as Bonner found easier to answer ty 
firebrands than by arguments. When he had 
witnessed a good confession: before his accuser 
and judges, the doom of this faithful martyr was 
sealed, and he, together with his six companions, 
were adjudged to death. 

The 27th of June was fixed for their execution. 
That morning, crowds of people might be seen 
gathering in Smithfield to gaze on -a spectacle 
with which many of them had become sadly fa- 
miliar. In an open space in the midst stood the 
murderous pile with a large supply of faggots, 
surrounded by barriers and officers to keep off the 
concourse of spectators. Some of the Queen’s 
officers pass through the crowd, and close to the 
stake they repeat a proclamation, forbidding any 
of the people, under pain of imprisonment, to 


I commend my spirit! Lord bless them, thy 
people, and save them from idolatry.” 

They were the last who suffered at Smithfield. 
Six more of the party apprehended at Islingten 
were burned at Brentford on the 13th of July. 
In reviewing this horrid picture, so revolting to 
our common humanity, one feeling must clothe 
the minds of all who hear it: a feeling of reve- 
rent thankfulness to Him whose voice is might- 
ier than the noise of many waters, who 
stays the raging of the sea and circumscribes the 
bounds beyond which it cannot pass; that He, 
in His mercy has stayed the the band of the op- 
pressor, so that in these favored times every man 
may worship God aceording to the dictates of his 
own conscience; nay more, even that religion 
which condemned our Protestant forefathers to a 
horrible death, even that religion under the mild 
form of a Christian Government are allowed the 
liberty which they forbade to others, and may 
follow the devices of their own hearts without let 
or hindrance; thus rendering them good fer 
evil !—London Friend. 


EMIGRATION. 

Germany sends forth its 100,000 emigrants 
yearly, out of 40,000,000 of souls ; the whole of 
the rest of Europe taken together, not 40,000 out 
of 200,000,000 inhabitants. But Great Britian 
and Ireland, out of 27,000,000 inhabitants, pour 
out a flood annually of 350,000 emigrants—hardy 
adults, active emigrants—and the greater part of 
them speedily remit money to bring out more of 





















































































































































































































































their relations and friends. 
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Mr. Everett has THE OYSTER TRADE. 
stated, in his correspondence with Lord Malmes-} 4 writer in the Monmouth Standard. in civ; 

} ivin 
bury, in December oat, that no less than 5,000,- a history and statistics of the oyster tmade An a 
000 dollars, or £1,250,000, has been remitted vicinity of Keyport, N. J., says— There are 
annually for the last three years from the United | 1 ow engaged in the business forty-five persons as 
States, to bring out more emigrants from Ireland. planters, who employ some ninety hands eight 
It is hard to see how an exodus on such a scale, months in the year, making about 135 persons 
and supported by such generous efforts, is to stop, | employed in the business, independent of those 
until it has drained away the whole disposable | engaged in the freighting business, who number 
labor amongst us, and raised the wages of work- | shout seventy-five, making in all 210. There 
men to such a height as to counteract the attrac- | 01. owned by the persons engaged in the busi- 
tions of the new hemisphere. It may assist the | ho45 and hailing from iclenert twenty-six 
imagination in conceiving the effect of such ®\sloops and schooners, which are employed Z 
drain upon the adult population of a country, | bringing oysters from the South for planting 
state that it has inflicted yearly, for three years | 144 carrying to New York market from Ke rt, 
past, twice the loss in human life on the inhabi- | which vessels, together with the skiffs, aouks 
tants of this country, which the Moscow cam- | implements, are valued at $40,000. The oysters 
paign did on the military resources of Napoleon, | sold last year (1852) amounted to the on of 
and which proved so fatal to him, wielding as he | ¢35 999," ‘The amount invested this year (1853) 
did the population of the halfof Europe.—Black- | i, shout $60,000. The amount of small oysters 
woods Magazine. on the grounds planted from Newark Bay, Dela- 
ware River, &c.. is valued at about $15,000. 


A COMET. ais fe inate 
Happening to be in company with se amount laid out this year exceeds the 


others in the Observatory of Haverford School on eacahs ig Pa Rew cheb: Sanam 
the evening of the 20th instant, our attention was | lent (and cate aaa cubiandenets ) the es 
called by a lady who was present to what appeared will reach the sum of $127,500. The amount 
to her a comet in the northwestern part of the | \¢ | pital emploved in Pg i ee Seat 
heavens, near the horizon. The train was distinctly $100 or wi 40 000 in awe 7 e 
visible, extending in a nearly vertical direction, | $60 000 for x ented Sie 8, ae. aD 
as seen by the naked eye, about one degree| ’ f y ; 

in length. On directing the noble telescope of 
the Observatory to this interesting object, no +, oe 
doubt remained of its cometary character. The | 1607. V irginia first settled by the English. 
train was well defined, of a parabolic form, en- | 1614. New York first settled by the Dutch. 
veloping the nucleus which was situated at the | 1620. Massachusetts by the Puritans. 
focus of the curve. The comet was so near the | 1023. New Hampshire by the Puritans. 
horizon, when first noticed, as not to allow time | 1624. New Jersey by the Dutch. 











THE AMERICAN UNION. 


for taking any measurements of its position. 1627. Delaware by the Swedes and Fin:. 
We understand it was also seen the same even- 1635. Maryl und by the Irish Catholics. 
ing at Burlington. G. 1635. Connecticut by the Puritans. 


‘This comet, we understan |, was discovered by 1636. Rhode Island by Roger Williams. 
Klinkerfiies, at Gottingen, on the 10th of June. | 1650 North Carolina by the English. 
It will probably become brighter till it passes its | 1682. Pennsylvania by William Pena. 
perihelion, after which it will be lost in the light | 1733. Georgia by Gen. Oglethorpe. 
of the sun. Dr. Bond, the astronomer at Cam- | 1791. Vermont admitted into the Union. 
bridge, writes to the Buston Traveller, with re- | 1792. Kentucky admitted into the Union.’ 
ference to it as follows. 1796. Tennessee admitted into the Union. 
Tue New Comet.—Editors of the Travel-| 1802. Ohio admitted into the Union. 
ler, —The Comet discovered on the 10th of June | 1811. Louisiana admitted into the Union. 
by M. Klinkerfiies is now visible to the naked | 1816. Indiana admitted into the Union. 
eye, in the West, at about an hour after sunset. | 1817. Mississippi admitted into the Union. 
Its nucleus is of the brightness of a star of | 1818. Illinois admitted into the Union. 
the third magnitude—a tail of one or two | 1819. Alabama admitted into the Union. 
degrees in length can also be distinguished, | 1820. Maine admitted into the Union. 
extending upward. This interesting object has | 1821. Missouri admitted into the Union. 
been observed by astronomers for one or two | 1836. Michigan admitted into the Union. 
months past, during which time it has been | 1836. Arkansas admitted into the Union. 
gradually increasing in brightness. Its distance | 1845. Florida admitted into the Union. 
rom the Sun is now thirty millions of miles ; | 1845. Texas admitted into the Union. 
but from the Earth it is two or three times more | 1845. Iowa admitted into the Union. 
remote. W. C. Bonn. | 1846. Wisconsin admitted into the Union. 
Cambridge Observatory, Aug. 20, 1853. 1850. California admitted into the Union. 
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NOW. 
BY JAMES LEUMBARD: 


The realm of the Past belongs wholly to God, 
And vain is the call for its long-vanished hours ; 
The land of the Future no footstep hath trod, 
And Fancy alone may go thither for flowers. 
The Present is all that we rightfully own— 
The only bright, tangible portion of time 
Wherein we may tarry, and build us a throne, 
And bend to our purpose its treasures sublime. 


Pale cypress-crowned Memory presides o’er the Past ; 

She strolls through its corridors, dusty with age ; 
Her eyes on its dim, fading records are cast, 

And while she is reading her tears blot the page. 
But Action, stern Action, the Present controls ; 

She grapples it, measures it, fills it at will— 
Neglecting no labor that daty unfolds, 

And deeyning no duty too small to fulfil. 


Then let as be doing, while yet it is noon, 
For the sun loiters not in his mid-day career; 
Let us prove that we know how to value the boon, 
By using it well the brief time it is here. 
No matter how humble his station may be, 
There is labor enough for each one to perform: 
With Faith, Hope and Love —the invincible Three— 
He can work out his mission in sunshine and storm. 


Not a breeze wanders by but is freighted with sighs 

Wrung out from the banned and the barred of the 
race ; 

Shall we listen with cold unconcern to their cries, 
And say there are wrongs that we cannot efface ? 

No; let us be out in Humanity’s field, 
Uprooting the wrongs that are going to seed, 

While yet we have hearts, hands and voices to wield, 
Giving home to no thought but that we shall succeed. 


We cannot divine where an action may stop 
In its influence on the far ages to be; 
The waves, set in motion at first by a drop, 
May expand till, at length, they encircle the sea. 
A kind word may cheer the ~<a desolate heart; 
‘A smile nerve anew the disconsolate sou! ; 
They do not cost much, but the good they impart 
Shall only be read on Eternity’s scroll ! 


To day set about the great work to be done: 
To linger or doubt is no trivial.sin. 

The harvest is plenteous, and ripe in the snn, 
Awaiting the reapers to gather it in. 

And he who returns when his labor is done, 

Bearing sheaves for the garner of virtue and peace, 
Shall receive the glad palm all the valiant have won, 
Whose brilliance the Future shall ever increase. 
Utica, New York. National Era. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien INTELLIGENCE.—The steamship Hum- 
boldt, fram Havre via Southampton, arrived at New 
York on the 15th, and the America, from Liverpool, 
at Boston, on the 18th inst., bringing Liverpool dates 
respectively to the 3rd and 6th just. 

There is no English news of importance. The 
difficulty between Russia and Turkey continues to 
occupy public attention. 

Lieatenant Magry has had an interview with the 
Liverpool merchants, to whom he explained his 
wind and tide theory. He was most cordially re- 
ceived. 


France.—France is tranquil. The Turkish ques- 


REVIEW. 


tion alone is occupying the attention of the public 
mind. 


A loan of 400,000,000 francs is entertained by the 
Emperor, to extend the Paris boundaries and erect 
markets and other public works. 


The astronomer Arago, who had been very ill, 
had visited the south of France, in the hope of de- 
riving benefit from his native air, and was partially 
restoied. 


Iraty.—The principal members of the secret 
societies in the Roman siates have been detected by 
the police, but they have fled. ‘They belonged 
chiefly to the higher classes. 


Denmark.—The cholera was still ragiug terribly 
at Copenhagen. 


Russia anv Turkey.—The difficulties between 
these powers continue unsettled. The Austrian 
Minister bas made a proposition, which is said to 
have been accepted by the representatives of the 
Porte and the Great Powers, that the English aud 
French fleets should withdraw from Besica bay, 
while the Rassians should evacuate the Danubian 
provinces. If Russia should accept this arrange- 
ment, a conference will be held at Vienna, and a 
treaty concladed to proteet Turkey from future en- 
croachments. Should Russia refuse, the allied fleets 
of Eagland aod France will enter the Bosphorus, 
and active measures will be taken to maintain the 
integrity of Turkey. Russia shows no present 
signs of retraction, and Turkey continues her war- 
like preparations with activity. 

Pengia.—The cholera was on the increase in 
Persia. 


Ciz~+.—There is a9 Jater news from China. 


Mexico. —Symptoms ef discontent have appeared 
in the states of Guadalajara, Guanaxuato and Zaca- 
tacas, but in the latter two they were promptly sup- 
pressed. 


The governors of the frontier states have been di- 
rected to take the necessary steps to protect the 
citizens of Mexico from the injuries sustained b 
the failure of the United States to comply with 
the provision of the treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo, 
for the repression of Indian incursions. 


Cxentrat America.—A treaty has been concluded 
between the republic of Costa Rica and the Pope, 
by which the Roman Catholic religion is established 
as the religion of the republic. The educational 
institutions are placed under the control of the clergy, 
and alj instruction must conform to the requirements 
of the Catholic chareh. The choice of books and 
writings pertaining to religidus and moral doctrines 
is left entirely to the bishops. 

In Guatemala great destruction of vegetation has 
been committed by grasshoppers. 


Cusa.—It is stated that several government 
officials have been removed for conniving at the 
slave trade, and that efforis are making to put a 
stop to the business. The cholera prevails in the 
interior. 


Domestic.—The ravages of yellow fever at New 
Orleans are unabated ; 227 deaths by the disease 
are reported on the 19th inst. 


The potatoe blight is said to have appeared near 
Boston. 


The majority for the “ Maine law,” in Michigar., 


is 19,030, with Chippewa county still to be heard 
from. 





